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; own ranks. 
| city have never been more effectively united in 
a common purpose than they are today. 


Labor Unity in Kenosha, Wis. 


By 


Paul Porter, Editor 
The Kenosha Labor 


It is noteworthy that throughout the country among the various local unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. there is an increasing spirit of cooperation with regard 


to local matters. 


In actual practice there is an unwritten but developing respect for each 


other's jurisdictions and joint action to protect certain rights and opportunities to prevent 
adverse legislation and to promote desired legislation. 


Craft and industrial unions live in harmony 
with each other in Kenosha, Wis. The 11,500 
nembers of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations in this 
factory town of 53,000 people are not stirred by 
partisan loyalties in the national conflict 
between the two labor factions. They have desired 
labor unity enough to have maintained it through- 
out the 4 years of struggle between their national 
organizations, and their achievement is a daily 


| demonstration that labor can have peace in its 


The workers in this highly organized 


Inmost respects Kenosha is a typical American 
city of a population between 50,000 and 100,000. 
What sets it apart from other communities is the 
advanced character of its labor movement as 
measured by the extent of organization, internal 
unity, political strength, lively interest in 
wrkers' education, recreation, and consumers‘ 
cooperation, and friendly relationship with other 
sections of the population. 


Of the 8,500 industrial workers in Kenosha, 
% percent are members of A. F. of L. or C. I. 0. 
unions. More than 70 percent of the public-service 
workers (teachers, police, letter carriers, and 
other government employees) are union members. 
‘pproximately 50 percent of the service trades 


— Anneal Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1939 


(retail clerks, beauticians, barbers, hotel and 
restaurant workers, etc.) are organized, and 
those unions that have not already obtained 100 


percent organization continue to grow. 


The largest industrial establishment is the 
main works of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
employing approximately 3,500 industrial workers 
during the automobile production season. About 
3,200 of these are members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (local 72); the others are 
represented by locals of the International 
Association of Machinists, the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Drop Forgers, and 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. The first is 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the latter three with the American 
Federation of Labor. There is no record of any 
jurisdictional dispute arising between any of 
them. They exchange information and work in the 
closest harmony. Together they represent a 100 
percent organization of all employees of the 
corporation, except supervisory and office workers. 


Other important Kenosha industries are _ the 
main works of the Simmons Co., manufacturers of 
beds, mattresses, and studio couches; an American 
Brass Co. plant; Coopers’, Inc., manufacturers 
of knit goods; and the Kenosha Full Fashioned 
Mills, hosiery manufacturers. Workers in the 








Simmons and American Brass plants are members of 
A. F. of L. federal labor unions, except a small 
number who belong to locals of the International 
Association of Machinists and International Union 
of Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers. 
All Coopers' factory workers are members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America of the C. I. 0. 
All production workers in the Kenosha Full Fashioned 
Mills are members of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, affiliated with the C. I. 0. 


Organization of Kenosha workers into strong 
unions has placed local employer-labor relations 
on ahighly stable basis. Only four strikes occurred 
during the past 4 years. Three were conducted by 
newly organized unions in the service trades for 
union recognition; the fourth by Nash workers in 
October 1939, was for a written contract to succeed 
a verbal agreement. All were successful from the 


standpoint of the workers. 


The united labor movement of Kenosha has been 
able to engage successfully in enterprises for the 
benefit of all workers, which would have been 
impossible for a divided labor movement. The 
largest of these has been the publication of a 
The Kenosha Labor, whose paid 
circulation has been expanded since it was founded 


weekly newspaper, 


in November 1935 to the point where it is now 


proportionate strength of the A. F. of L 
C. I. 0., and independent unions in the city, 
There has been no noticeable tendency of stock. 


"9 


holder representatives in the publishing company 
to decide issues on the basis of A. F. of L, 
or C. I. 0. affiliations. 


The Union Cooperative Publishing Company 
represents an local unions of 
nearly $20,000 and does a yearly business of 
$35,000. The company alsooperates a well-equipped 
job-printing department and does the printing of 
a number of local business firms, as well as that 


investment by 


of unions in Kenosha and nearby cities. 


Another important undertaking of the united 
Kenosha labor movement is the Workers Educational 
Council. It organizes and conducts classes in 
public speaking, labor history, collective bargain- 
ing, labor economics, labor psychology, and related 
The council maintains a free circulating 
and sponsors 


subjects. 
library of several hundred volumes, 
occasional forums and public lectures. The council 
took the initiative in arranging two State-wide 
conferences on workers’ education at which both 
A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. unions from other cities 
were well represented. 
Both A. F. of L. 
to the Kenosha Union Label League, whose aim is to 


and C. I. 0. unions belong 








THE KENOSHA LABOR 


PUBLISHED BY THE AFL AND CIO UNIONS OF KENOSHA 








read in four out of every five Kenosha homes. The 
newspaper is managed by the Union Cooperative 
Publishing Co., owned by &4 local unions. The 
company, organized on the Rochdale plan, is 
incorporated as a cooperative under the laws of 
Wisconsin, and the unions which own it vote at 
stockholders' 
membership. 

unions 56 percent of the voting stock, C. I. 0. 
unions 43 percent, and an independent union, the 
Policemen's Protective Association, 1 percent. 
This ratio is an accurate reflection of the 


meetings in proportion to their 
This arrangement gives A. F. of L. 


educate both union members and the general public 
to give preference tounion-made goods when buying, 
The league publishes an annual directory of products 
manufactured in union shops, which is distributed 
free to 10,000 families. In the case of competing 
A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. iabels, as in the cloth- 
ing industry, the Label League endorses both. 
The A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. unions arrange & 
joint Labor Day celebration each year. To avoid 
any appearance of favoring one side over the other, 
the main speaker is chosen from outside the ranks 
of either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. 0. ‘The 
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All-Union Chorus and the Union 
Recreational Council, supported jointly ESTIMATED AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT AND E“RNINGS OF FACTORY 
. c . SCTED W NSIN CITIES, 1939 
by A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. unions, WORKERS IN SELECTED WISCONSI ITIES, 193 
participate in the all-day program. 
With the assistance of the Co- NUMBBR OF HOURLY WEEKLY 
city WORKERS EARNINGS EARNINGS 
operative Consumers of Kenosha, the 
local A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. unions (Cents 
now engaged in the or 
we Bas ganization Beloit 4,840 68.1 $25.85 
of @ cooperative medical center. Eau Claire . 3,630 72.8 28.29 
ire d a 26.30 
The maintenance of harmony between seen Say icine abe ches 
KENOSHA 8,450 7.7 29.38 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. 0. in ‘ 
» La Crosse 4,360 61.8 22.66 
Kenosha was not accomplished without 
l Madison ..+«s6-s 4,190 66.8 28.43 
careful planning on the part of Manitowoc 3,900 62.8 25.31 
leaders in both groups. When a split on 80, 200 72.6 27.75 
appeared likely, some of the officers Oshkosh 4,630 54.5 21.59 
of local unions in Kenosha represent- Racine. . 9,370 77.6 29.47 
ing each faction met and agreed on Sheboygan 5,110 53.7 20.73 
steps to prevent the local movement West Allis . 9,330 74.3 31.59 
from being affected by the bitter- Source: Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
ness developing nationally. A strong 

















sentiment for unity had thus been 

crystallized among the rank and file 

in all Kenosha unions. Extremists 

who tended toward partisanship on either side 
were relegated to the background. It was agreed 
that local unions whose internationals joined the 
C. I. 0. would not leave their internationals; 
neither would they or their leaders 
locals whose internationals remained in the 
A. F, of L. to break their affiliations. Officers 
of the local carpenters and machinists 
were especially active in the educational campaign 


for unity. 


encourage 


unions 


In one large federal labor union a serious 
internal struggle developed over the issue of 
quitting the American Federation of Labor and 
joining the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The conflict, which temporarily divided some 
families, was terminated when the other unions 
agreed to maintain a hands-off attitude, and to 
recognize whichever side obtained a majority in 
a election conducted by the State labor relations 
board. The A. F. of L. group won by a narrow 
margin, and all but fourof the C. I. 0. partisans 
Promptly re*xined the A. F. of L. local. The 
temporary breach has since been fully healed. 


The C. I. 0. 
the A. F. of L. Trades and Labor Council. 
are still represented in it. 


locals were never suspended by 
They 


This high degree of unity and community of 
purpose has been achieved in a population of many 
national and racial stocks. The major national 
groups are descendants of early English, Scotch, 
and Irish immigrants; second, third, and fourth 
generation Germans; and first and second genera- 
tion Italians. But there are also large groups 
of people of Polish, Lithuanian, Russian, Danish, 
Swedish, Austrian, 
Old-country antagonisms have been largely lost in 
the experience of common endeavor. 


Czech, and Slovenian descent. 


The Kenosha unions cooperate effectively in 
local and State politics. A labor slate is entered 
in the nonpartisan elections for city council, 
school board, 
For several years labor has had two representa- 
tives out of seven on the city council and on the 
school board, and a substantial minority on the 
county board. 


und county board of supervisors. 








Labor Conditions in Puerto Rico 


P. Rivera Martinez, Commissioner 
Department of Labor, Puerto Rico 


Prevailing low standards of living, widespread 
unemployment, and social and economic maladjust- 
ments in Puerto Rico are largely the result of a 
rapidly growing population on an island utterly 
devoid of industries, particularly of the heavy 
type. The population of Puerto Rico as ofJuly 1, 
1939, was estimated at about 1,805,000. With an 
531 inhabitants 
per square mile, Puerto Rico ranks among the first 
five most densely populated areas of the world. 
Yet, copper, 
other mineral resources. Scattered miners are 


average number of approximately 


it has no coal, no iron, oil, or 


still panning a few ounces of gold out of Puerto 


Rico's streams, but its main gold déposits were 


completely exhausted during the early Spanish 
days. It has none of the metal and related 
industries which normally form the backbone of 


employment in an industrial community. It has 
only labor, climate, and a limited amount of land. 


Beginning with 1935, 
has undertaken a series of rehabilitation projects 


the Federal Government 


to combat the distressing economic conditions on 
the island. Substantial amounts of money were 
spent on experiments to diversify Puerto Rican 
agriculture and to discover new fields for 
industrial enterprise. 
achievements of the rehabilitation program were 
the purchase of two sugar mills, the establishment 
of a cement manufacturing plant, slum clearance 
rural electrification works, 
and the development of new vanilla and butanol 
industries. Several projects have also been 
undertaken to improve the health of the population. 


Among the outstanding 


in several cities, 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF INCOME 


Despite strenuous efforts to industrialize 
the country, Puerto Rico continues to be dependent 
on agriculture for the greater part ofits income. 
Coffee, sugar, tobacco, citrus fruit, and rum are 
still its main source of income and constitute 


the preponderant proportion of total exports fro, 
the island. Needlework is theonly new industria] 
activity which has taken root on the island since 
the World War. 


Coffee. During the Spanish regime, coffee 
was undoubtedly the backbone of the Puerto Rican 
the industry 
The terrific hurricanes 
which have swept over the island, 
rehabilitate farms after such disasters, poor 
methods of cultivation, and the lack of proper care 
of the trees have all contributed to the decline, 


economy. In recent years, however, 
has greatly declined. 


the failure to 


Total production of coffee now averages approx- 
imately 18 million pounds per year. Most of it 
is consumed locally. Weekly rates paid to 
laborers on coffee farms in 1938 averaged $2.7 
for men and $1.61 for women. 


Sugar. 
cane as the principal cash crop of the island. 
The sugar industry has had a continuous and 


Coffee has been superseded by sugar 


steady expansion since the American occupation of 
the island in 1898. 
source of employment and perhaps the 


It is now the principal 
leading 
source of public revenue in Puerto Rico. 


The sugar industry normally employs during 
the crop season from 120,000 to 130,000 workers. 
Of the nearly 15,500 laborers investigated in 
1937-38 as a representative group of workers 
engaged in sugar planting, about 8,200 had average 
wage rates of from 10 to 14 cents an hour and 
6,000 from 15 to 19 cents an hour. 


Workers employed in sugar-manufacturing mills 
averaged a somewhat higher wage. Of the 11,800 
sugar workers studied, approximately 5,900 aver- 
aged between 10 and 14 cents an hour, 2,470 
received from 15 to 19 cents, and 1,735 earned 
between 20 and 24 cents an hour. 


Weekly wages in sugar-cane fields were approx 
imately $4 for men, $2.15 for women, and $2.8 


for minors. In the sugar manufacturing plants; 
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the weekly wages were $8 for men, $6 for women, 
and $4.50 for minors. 


Wages in the sugar industry are regulated by 
collective agreements between the Sugar Producers 
Association of Puerto Rico and the Free Federa- 
tion of Workmen, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1939 the Federation was 
successful in obtaining wage increases amounting 
to 13 percent for the workers employed in the 
central part of the island and 64 percent for 
yorkers in mills situated along the coast. The 
agreement also provides that any differences in 
wages between the scales agreed upon and those 
fixed by the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be reimbursed to the workers. 


Tobacco. For many years tobacco held the 
second important place in Puerto Rican exports. 
It is still oneof its major agricultural products. 
A survey of 41 tobacco-growing farms in 1937-38 
revealed that out of the 818 workers on these 
421 were adult males, 380 were adult 
17 were minors. The men received 


farms, 
females, and 
hourly wages ranging between 5 and 9 cents an 
hour, while nearly all of the women were getting 
less than 5 cents per hour. 


The most common wage found in 23 cigar- 
nanufacturing plants, employing 379 workers, 
10 to 14 cents per hour. On the 
average, the workers were employed about 5 days 
a week, earning approximately $5.35. 


was from 


Fruit. The production of fruit on the island 
has greatly declined during the past decade. 
Pineapples are the most important item of export, 
valued in 1938 at approximately $939,000. Other 
fruits produced for export are grapefruit (fresh 
and canned) and oranges. Wages received by 
laborers in the fruit industry during the 1937-38 
Season averaged 9 cents per hour in planting and 
ll cents in canning and packing. Weekly earnings 
ranged from $4.37 in planting to$5.58 in packing. 


Puerto Rican Rum. Since the repeal of prohi- 
bition, Puerto Rican rum has been gaining a sub- 
Stantial market in the United States. Rum exports 
increased from $1,000,000 in 1936 to $3,200,000 
in 1938. It is expected that the consumption of 


Puerto Rican rum in the United States will con- 
tinue to increase and thus provide additional 
employment on the island and greater Government 
revenue. Wage earners in the industry average 
approximately $6.80 per week or 16 cents perhour. 


Needlework. This industry has been entirely 
a postwar development but has now become the 
second in importance on the island. In the year 
1936-37, Puerto Rico exported to the United 
and silk 


States cotton and linen manufactures 
products valued at nearly $21,000,000. 


According to the 1935 census, nearly 20,000 
workers were employed in needlework shops in 
Puerto Rico and more than 50,000 workers in 
needlework in their homes. More than 50 percent 
of the home work is done in rural areas, where 
entire families toil long hours for meager wages. 
The sweatshop conditions in the needle shops, 
and particularly the intolerable conditions under 
which the work is done in the homes of the Puerto 
Rican workers, constitute one of the major problems 
confronting the island. 


An investigation during the winter of 1933-4 
disclosed that many female and child home workers 
toiled exceedingly long hours day and night for 
unbelievably low wages. A third of the woman 
home workers studied averaged less than 1 cent, 
another third between 1 and 2 cents, and the 
remaining third between 2 and 4 cents per hour. 


Wages in the needle shops were somewhat higher, 
but women were doing well if they earned 10 cents 
an hour. During 1937-38, women employed in all 
branches of the needlework industry averaged approx- 
imately $4.25 a week, or about 14 cents per hour. 
Girls averaged $3 per week or 7.6 cents per hour. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Until about 25 years ago there was no Govern- 
ment agency in Puerto Rico with the duties of 
promoting and fostering the interest and welfare 
of workers. The first Bureau of Labor was estab- 
lished in 1912 and was attached to the Department 
of Labor, Charities, and Correction. In 1917 
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it was made a partof the newly created Department 
of Agriculture and Labor. 

A separate Department of Labor in Puerto Rico, 
Labor, 
Among the principal duties 


headed by a Commissioner of came into 
existence in 1931. 
assigned to the Department are the promotion of 
good relations between laborers and employers; 
the investigation of causes of unrest among workers; 
study and investigation of conditions of employ- 
ment and living and working conditions, including 
hours of work, wage rates, sanitary conditions, 
and safety of laborers in field, factory, and 
the study and codification of social and 


labor-protecting legislation; 


shop; 
and generally the 

labor interests 
and the creation of a better spirit and goodwill 
between employer and employee. 


protection and advancement of 


Social and labor legislation 
Puerto Rico guarantees labor the right peaceably 
to assemble and to join organizations of their own 
It establishes the liberty of worship, 
of speech, and of the press and the inviolability 
of the home against unlawful searches. It institutes 
universal suffrage without distinction of sex or 
race and without property or literacy qualifications. 


in force in 


choice. 





A Sugar Mill 





It insures the workers the right to vote 


and provides a penalty for employers who may in 
any way jeopardize such right. It provides that 
no law shall beenacted in Puerto Rico which would 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law or deny to any person 
the equal protection of the law. 

Among the laws of vital importance to labor 
enacted during the last few years may be included 
the industrial 


prohibits a number of products from being produced 


home-work law, which specifically 
in homes, such as articles of food and drink ad 
the manufacture of cigarettes andcigars, including 
the stripping of tobacco; the industrial safety 
law; assistance to the blind through a vocational 
institute designed to promote their welfare ad 
happiness; the establishment of homestead and 
agricultural farms to be leased to laborers with 
a right to ownership; slum clearance and housing 
projects; and compensation to workmen in case of 
discharge without previous notice or just cause. 


ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


As organized at the present time, the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Puerto Rico is divided into 4 
number of administrative agencies dealing with 
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Depart- 
d into é 
ng with 


such labor problems as employment, industrial 


inspection and safety for workers, protection of 
yvage Claims, workmen's compensation, etc. 


Industrial Inspection and Safety. Approximately 
90,000 industrial accidents occur in Puerto Rico 
amually. During the fiscal year ending June 1937, 
nearly 55,000 workers suffered injuries while 
employed on the job. Of these 94were fatal, 1,117 
caused permanent disability, and the remainder 
resulted in temporary or no disability. Sixty 
percent of all the injuries and fatalities in 
Puerto Rico occurred in the sugar industry. 


The recently enacted industrial safety law 
created in the Department of Labor a Board of 
Industrial Safety designed to prevent labor acci- 
dents. It is the duty of the Board to investigate 
workplaces and to prescribe and enforce safety 
devices and other means to protect the life and 
health of laborers in factories, shops, and in the 
fields. It also has the power to fix and enforce 
reasonablé standards and rules for the construction, 
repair, and maintenance of places of employment. 


Workmen's Compensation. Under the employer's 
liability act passed in 1902, workers injured in 
accidents due to negligence on the part of the 
employer were legally entitled to receive a suitable 
compensation. injured 


workers seldom obtained any redress as they had 


In practice, however, 
to prove in court the legality of their claims. 
Besides the cost of litigation, which was generally 
beyond the reach of the average laborer in Puerto 
Rico, 
checked by counterclaims of the employer to the 
effect that the wage earner was guilty of contrib- 
or that 


the claims of injured workmen were often 


utory negligence, or of illegal conduct, 
the accident was caused by a third party. 


In i916 Puerto Rico created a Workmen's Relief 
Commission to aid injured workmen or dependent 
families of those killed in accidents while employed 
on the job. Amendments to the law, enacted in 1925, 
1928, and 1935, have greatly improved the services 
of the Commission and have broadened the benefits 
to injured workers and their families. 

The 1635 lav established an exclusive State 
fund administered by a manager appointed for 6 years. 
The Industrial Commission in the Department of 

210194 O—49~—_2 


Labor still exists, but its duties have been 
limited tc the investigation and decision of cases 
where the manager of the fund and an injured work- 
man do not come to an agreement in regard to 
compensation. The latest reports indicate that 
the system of workmen's compensation in Puerto 
Rico is now functioning on a sound basis both from 
the economic and administrative point of view. 


Wage Claims. The Bureau of Wage Protection 
and Claims in the Department of Labor receives, 
studies, all complaints filed by 
employees, including domestics, against employers 
who neglect or refuse to pay their employees the 
When necessary, the 


either 


and handles 


wages or salaries due them. 
Bureau institutes 
criminal or civil, against such employers. 


court proceedings, 


It is also the duty of this Bureau to help 
workers collect dismissal compensation to which 
they are entitled if discharged without just cause 
or without previous notice. For industrial employ- 
ees and for persons employed in domestic service, 
the notice must be given at least 15 days prior to 
the discharge of the employee. Commercial employees 
must be given notice a month in advance. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
the Bureau received 1,151 claims involving approxi- 
mately $27,000 of unpaid wages. Six hundred and 
forty-two of these claims resulted in the restitu- 
tion of workers of approximately $14,000; 2% 
claims for $6,500 were rejected or abandoned; 
180 claims for $1,700 were withdrawn; the remain- 
ing 95 claims, amounting to nearly $4,800, were 
Still pending at the end of the fiscal year. 


Employment Service. 
oifices are maintained by the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Labor--one in San Juan and the other in 
New York City. 
places jobless persons seeking employment in 
Puerto Rico, while the New York office performs 
similar functions for Puerto Ricans 
in New York City. 
Department of Labor are absolutely 
1931 to 1938 the San Juan office registered approx- 
imately 6,400 applicants and placed 1,415 on jobs. 


Two employment-service 


The San Juan office registers and 


seeking jobs 
These services rendered by the 


free. From 


The New York office during the same period regis- 
tered 15,400 applicants and placed 5,900. 











Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Alexander F. Whitney 
President, B. R. T. 


As was the case of several other railroad 
labor organizations, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen owed its start to the deep-rooted desire 
of railroad workers to protect themselves and their 
families against the hazards to their life and 
limb while on the job. In the summer of 1883, two 
groups of railroad brakemen on the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad took steps to organize for their 
mutual protection. The first group, at Albany, 
N, Y., established a Capital City Aid Association 
primarily for the purpose of providing sickness 
and disability benefits to its membership. The 
second group, at Oneonta, N. Y., aimed at an 
organization which would provide not only benefits 
or death but also 
At a secret meeting of 


in case of sickness, injury, 
protection on the job. 
this group on September 23, 1883, in what is now 
the historic caboose, the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen was born. 


Throughout the 56 years of its existence, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has vigorously 
championed the cause Of railroad brakemen, bagyage- 
flagmen, train-and-yard-service 
workers under its jurisdiction. The activities of 
the organization to improve the wages and working 
conditions of trainmen and to assure them some 
measure of financial protection in case of injury, 
old age, anddeath have been concentrated on three 
Collective bargaining with railroad 
employers over wages and conditions of work 
(protective department) ; promoting the enactment 
of State and Federal safety and other laws to 
protect railroad workers (legislative department) ; 
and providing members with life and disability 
insurance (insurance department). 


men, and other 


fronts: 


At the outset, the Brotherhood naturally 
encountered all the pit-falls and obstacles 
confronted by a new and inexperienced union. 
Although the work of organizing lodges of rail- 
road brakemen proceeded fairly rapidly, progress 


in obtaining recognition from railroad managements 
and in negotiating contracts was much slower, 


In many instances members of the Brotherhood 
were discharged as soon as they attempted tp 
On quite « 
few lines membership carried with it a threatened 
loss of position, which often became a fact. These 
difficulties were gradually surmounted as the 
Brotherhood gained in membership and experience, 
until by the time of the World War it was a full- 
fledged, powerful. organization. 


serve as committeemen of the union. 


Today the Brotherhood has more than 140,00 
members and approximately 1,000 local lodges 
scattered throughout the United States and Canada 
and holds agreements with railroads 
practically all workers within its jurisdiction, 
The Brotherhood is currently engagedin a campaign 
to organize motorbus operators and has negotiated 
with bus and railroad transportation 
a number of agreements covering these workers. 


covering 


companies 


PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The responsibility of negotiating and enforcing 
wage contracts with railroad employers is the 
function of the protective department, the keystone 
in the Brotherhood arch. When the Brotherhood 
first took up the protection of brakemen, fla- 
baggagemen, 
service workers within its jurisdiction, hours of 
service were frequently unlimited. The workday 
averaged at least 12 hours and often ranged 4 
high as 15 to 18 hours without rest periods. 
Wages were as low as $1 per day and only a relt 


men, and other train-and -y ard- 


tively small number eamed in excess of $2 
Moreover, workers were without assurance of being 
able to hold their jobs except by the favor of 
their employers. They were compelled to perfom 
their duties under most dangerous conditions, 
without even the protection of life insurance, 


as the hazards of their calling either barre 
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then entirely or made the costs of regular 


insurance prohibitive. 


For a time wages and working conditions con- 


tinued to vary widely on the different railroads 


despite agreements negotiated with employers by 


local lodges of the Brotherhood. These inequali- 


ties became a matter of serious concern to the 
Steps to 
1903. 

territories -- eastern, 


solve the problem were 
divided 


and 


Brotherhood. 


first taken in The country was 


into three western, 
southern -—— and concerted wage movements affecting 
all workers the the 
Brotherhood were initiated in eachterritory. This 


ultimately resulted in ironing out local variations 


under jurisdiction of 


in wage rates and in standardizing and increasing 
the pay of railroad trainmen. 


1939 
reported agreements 
about 


the Brotherhood 


railroads operating 


At its convention, 
with 
270,000 of the approximately 282,000 miles 
of railroads in the United States and Canada. 
These agreements fixed rates of wages and hours 
of labor and other rules governing employment, 
such as seniority, freedom from displacement with- 
out just or good cause, and a fair hearing for 


every employee charged with breach of rules. 


The Brotherhood guarantees absolute home rule 
Subo rdi- 
nate lodges elect local grievance committees for 


to its members on each railroad systen. 


The Now Historic Caboose --Birthplace of the B.R.T. 
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The general grievance 
the 


committees. 


each division or system. 


committee on any line or system consists of 
the 


These committees are responsible to the 


chairmen of local grievance 
rank and 
file for negotiating agreements and taking up 


grievances with employers. In regional or national 
wage negotiations the chairmen of system grievance 
committees are convened to formulate plans of 
action and to consider the proposals and counter- 
representatives of the 


proposals advanced by 


railroad companies. 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Soon after it was organized, the Brotherhood 
discovered that many railroad companies would not 
as equipping 
devices or abandoning obsolete 


deal with the union on matters such 
cars with safety 
number 


and unsafe rolling stock. The excessive 


of accidents which caused a heavy loss of life 


among railroad workers made it necessary for the 
Brotherhood to appeal to the Federal and State 
governments for appropriate safety legislation. 
The greatest employment hazards to trainmen 
arose in coupling cars and in slowing down or 
"braking" With the old 
fashioned link and pin method of coupling cars, 


the speed of trains. 
trainmen had to step in front of the moving car 
to guide the link of one car into the pocket of 
the other and then insert the 
pin to hold 
together. Another 
task required trainmen 
their way 
applying 
down or stop a train. 


the two cars 
dang 
to make 
car to 


hand brakes to 


zerous 
from car, 
slow 
In rain, 
snow, or sleet and pitch dark- 
had to climb or 
from one swaying car to 
another to reach the wheel or 
handle to apply the 
These tasks brought 


ness, brakemen 


crawl 


brakes. 
death or 
injury to hundreds of 
railroad workers each year. 

At an 
accidents 


serious 


railroad 
conducted by the 


inquiry on 








Interstate Commerce Commission in 1889, the 
Grand Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood 
testified that 9 out of 10 railroad accidents, 
wrecks, and collisions could be prevented by the 
use of automatic brakes and couplers on freight 
cars, and that many cases of death from consump- 
tion, pneumonia, and similar diseases traced to 
exposure and overexertion, made necessary by the 
old-style brake and coupler, could be averted. 
His testimony in favor of legislation to compel 
railroads to equip freight cars with approved 
safety appliances concluded with the following 
statement: “To strike is no remedy, to quit is 
starvation, and to continue is death—not immediate 
perhaps, but inevitable if he [the worker] remains 
long enough in the service. There is an army of 
cripples in this country, caused by the present 
style of brakes and couplers, whoseempty sleeves, 
mangled limbs, stumps, and crutches mutely appeal 


to your honorable body. . ." 


Four years later, in 1893, the perseverance 
of the trainmen and other railroad brotherhoods 
was rewarded by the enactment of the first Federal 
Safety Appliance Act. This law required rail- 
roads to install an approved system of power 
brakes and to equip freight and passenger cars 
with automatic couplers, grab irons, and hand 
holds at the ends and sides of each car. 


A comparison of the relatively few workers 
who today suffer injuries from coupling and 
uncoupling operations with the hundreds of trainmen 
maimed or killed each year before the law was 
enacted will bear witness to the benefits conferred 
upon railroad employees by the safety act of 1893 
and by subsequent amendments. Incomplete reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1890 
show that 369 railroad workers were killed and 
7,842 were injured in accidents while coupling 
and uncoupling cars. In 1938, 6 workers were 
killed and 244 injured from this typeof accident. 


Before the days of Federal regulation and 
inspection of railroad equipment, trainmen also 
experienced a high rate of casualties due to 
falls in getting on or off moving cars and from 
being struck by fixed objects, such as_ low 


bridges, roofs, platforms, etc. The reduction, 
in the number of accidents of this type is also 
almost unbelievable. Forty-one railroad employees 
were killed in 1938, as against 650 in 1890, 


Other Federal legislation urged by the Brother. 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and placed on the 
statute books fox the protection of the traveling 
public and the employees of the industry includes 
automatic train control and signal devices, 
locomotive and boiler inspection, hoursof service, 
employers’ liability, and handling and transporting 
explosives. Complete reporting of all railroad 
accidents and their causes to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission is compulsory. 


At the present time, the Brotherhood is seek- 
ing legislation to protect workers who might be 
thrown out of jobs as a result of railroad 
consolidations and coordinations. It is also 
endeavoring to secure legislation limiting the 
number of freight cars in a train and requiring 
railroads to employ a full crew of men in the 
operation of each train. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


In operation since 1885, the insurance depart- 
ment of the Brotherhood boasts ofa long history 
of service to railroad trainmen. At first, death 
benefits were limited to $300, but this sum was 
increased from time to time as the resources of 
the department improved. In 1931, the Brother 
hood adopted a legal reserve plan of life insur 
ance, based upon scientific study of mortality 
rates and hazards of employment in the industry. 
This modern plan not only guaranteed the soundness 
of the Brotherhood's insurance program, but it 
also enabled it to offer members a wider variety 
of insurance protection. 


The policies now offered to members include 
full life, 20-payment life, endowment at age 70, 
and annuities at age 65 and 70. A_ renewable 
term plan of insurance providing protection 
a@ year-to-year basis at the least possible cost 
can also be obtained by members temporarily 
unable to purchase long-term policies. Members 
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nay also obtain through the Brotherhood insur- 
ance covering permanent and total disability, as 


temporary disability arising out of 
on the job. Accident and health 
insurance, with monthly benefits, 
available to Brotherhood members. 


well as 
accidents 
are likewise 


In 1922, the Brotherhood established a separate 
fund to finance the proper care and treatment of 
nenbers suffering from tuberculosis. Since its 
inception more than 2,200 members have been 
cared for at a total cost of nearly $6,000,C00. 


By the end of 1939, the Brotherhood had paid 
out $75,996,000 in 50,351 claims for aeath benefits. 
Claims of members for benefits arising out of 
disabilities have been paid to 30,684 members at 
a total cost of nearly $49,900,000. Funds on 
hand in the insurance department aggregate 
$18,120,000, of which approximately $2,000,000 
represents a surplus above legal requirements. 


OTHER DEPARTMEN'TS 


Anong the other services performed for members, 
the work of the legal aid bureau, the promotion 
department, the schedule-statistical bureau, ana 
the educational and research bureau are particu- 
larly significant. The legal aid bureau helps 
injured members and dependents of those who are 
killed while performing their railroad duties by 
advising themof their rights regarding claims for 
damages from railroads. The bureau publishes in 
each issue of The Railroad Trainman, the official 
journal of the Brotherhood, a list of legal counsel 
in various sections of the country who canbe 
consulted by members without cost. 


Solicitation of memberships and insurance is 
the function of the promotion department. It 
also handles jurisdictional differences with other 
labor organizations. 


The schedule-statistical bureau, establishea 
about 10 years ago, collects data on rates of pay, 
tules, working conditions, profits, etc., in the 
railroad industry. It maintains a complete file 
of awards, decisions, and studies of various 
Government agencies handling railroad labor 


problems. The bureau keeps the members informed 


of the economic conditions in the industry and 


performs an- invaluable service in supplying 
Statistical and other information to representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood engaged in bargaining 
with 


arbitration boards or Government agencies. 


employers or presenting briets before 


Research on a variety of social and economic 
problems of interest to the Brotherhood member- 
ship is carried on by the educational and research 
bureau, which has been in existence since 1931. 
This bureau prepares reports for the use of members 
who contact the gemeral public. It also furnishes 
educational and other institutions with material 


relating to the railroad industry. 
PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


Policies of the Brotherhood are determined by 
conventions which are held every 4 years. At the 
latest convention in Cleveland in May 1939, the 
968 delegates outlined a progressive course of 
action for the coming years. The scope of this 
program includes-- 

Reemployment of idle railroad workers 
through an extensive program of rehabilitation of 
railroad properties, including elimination of 
grade crossings; 

Fnactment of train-limit and full-crew 
legislation; 

Amendment of the Adamson 8-hour law to 


provide a 6-hour workday for railroad employees; 
Increasing basic rates of pay; 
Reimbursing trainmen for away-from-home 
expenses; 
Vacations with pay. 


The Brotherhood reaffirmed its position in 
favor of Government ownership ana operation of the 
railroads. The delegates to the 1939 convention 
also expressed strong opposition to any amendment 
of the National Labor Relations Act designed to 
weaken or nullify the freedom of workers to 
organize and join unions for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining and mutual protection. 








Earnings of Workers in the Men's Neckwear Indusiry 


The size of the weekly pay envelope of workers 
in the men's neckwear industry varies sharply, 
depending to a large extent on whether they are 
employed in New YorkCity or in some other produc- 
It is also affected, though to a 


by the extent of union 


ing center. 
somewhat smaller degree, 
organization among the workers and by the existence 
of a union agreement prescribing rates of pay. 
For years New York City has been the hub of 
It still remains 
despite 


the men's neckwear industry. 
the 
widespread migration of 


largest single producing center, 


manufacturers to nearby 


weekly wage income of workers to approximately 
$14.55. Factories in Los Angeles and Say 
Francisco averaged 48 cents an hour and $16.9 
a week. In the other important men's neckwear 
centers, workers averaged 474 cents an hour and 
$18.50 a week in Boston, 
$16.25 a week in Philadelphia, 434 cents an hour 
and $14.9 a week in St. Louis, 39 cents #» 
hour and $13.55 a week in Baltimore, and 344 cents 
an hour and $13.20 a week in Kansas City, Mo. 
Union and Nonunion Shops. More than half of 
the neckwear wage earners in New York, Pennsy1vania, 


44% cenis an hour ani 














localities in eastern Illinois, and Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF and a substantial pro- 
and Connecticut. MEN'S NECKWEAR WORKERS, 1939 portion in Ohio am 
Neckwear shops in New California, are members 
York Citynormally employ HOURLY | WERELY of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
from one-fourth to one- _— BARNINGS /BARNINGS ing Workers of America: 
third of all the workers vs Nearly half (51) of the 
in the industry. Weekly vee 120 plants covered by the 
United States 47.0 $16.30 
earnings of these workers survey operated under 
in the winter and spring New York City proper . 74.0 22.45 union agreement. 
of 1939 were found by the New York City commuting area 41.5 15.55 For the country as & 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Other eastern States . 43.5 15.75 whole, union plants aver- 
to range from 35 to over Middle western States 44.0 14.45 aged 534 cents per hour. 
50 percent higher than Pacific States . 47.0 16.45 This is 10 cents an hor 
the earnings of workers Southern States 31.0 12.80 or 23 percent more than 
the average of 434 cents 














employed in men's neck- 
wear shops located in other sections of the country. 

The striking difference in wage levels is 
revealed by a comparison of average earnings in 
shops in New York City and in 
the so-called York City 
comprising parts of New Jersey, 
New York State. InNew YorkCity, neckwear workers 
averaged 74 cents an hour and $22.45 a week. In 
plants located beyond the city limits but within 
metropolitan or commiting areas, neckwear workers 


shops located in 
Nev commuting area, 


Connecticut, and 


averaged 41% cents an hour and $15.55 a week. 

The variations in earnings in the manufactur- 
ing areas outside of New York City were not so 
The Chicago market reported average 
but limited work 
reduced the 


pronounced. 
hourly earnings of 514 cents, 


opportunities (28 hours per week) 


in nonunion plants. All neckwear-mamfacturin 
centers, with the exception of the area adjacent 
to New York City, reported higher average hourl) 
earnings in union than in nonunion shops. 

The difference in earnings was least pronounced 
in New York City, where the industry 
strongly organized than in anyother region. Neck 
wear workers in New York City averaged 754 cents 
in union and 68% cents in nonunion establishments. 
Union shops in the Philadelphia market average 
49 cents, or 11 cents an hour more than the nor 
In the Chicago market, 
workers covered by union agreement averaged 5%! 
This was 8 cents an hour nore 
recorded in_ the 
nonunion factories included in the sample. 
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is more 


union shops in that area. 


cents an hour. 
than the average of 45 cents 
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Employment Opportunities and Earnings of Woman 
Workers in the United States” 


Out of every 10 women who work by the piece, 


by the hour, or by the week, 2 are employed in 
factories and 8 in nomaanufacturing occupations. 
Such age-old industries as making fabrics and 
clothing and the 
carried on by women in their own homes, account 
half of 


In the nonmanufacturing industries, 


preparation of food, formerly 
for well over the women employed in 
nanufacturing. 
women are engaged in various kinds of services 
in stores, 


in offices, hotels and restaurants, 


and in private homes. 


The 
woman workers 
extent through collective bargaining and by State 
Seven States and 


generally prevailing low wage level of 
has recently been raised to some 


and Federal minimum-wage laws. 
the District of Columbia have drawn up budgets 
specifying the minimum amounts in food, clothing, 
housing, and other necessities required by a 
woman living alone. These cost-of-living estimates 
range from $17.77 per week in Utah to $22.93 in 
New York. The wage order for beauty operators in 
Connecticut is the only one of a number of orders 
issued which provides a minimum weekly wage slightly 
above the estimated cost of living for a woman in 
that State. 


a weekly 


Mostof the other wage orders provide 
the amount 
required to meet the estimated cost-of-living budget. 


wage considerably below 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Almost half a million women were employed in 
textile mills in 1929. They constituted nearly 
half of employed in the 
industry. Although no precise figures are avail- 
to the present number of women employed, 


all the wage earners 


able as 
there are indications that the number of women 
working in textiles has been somewhat reduced, 
particularly in the cotton-goods and the silk and 
rayon branches of the industry. 


lies 


The explanation 


for the reduction largely in the recent 


*Based on Bulletin #172, The Woman 


Wage Earner --Her Situation Today, 


tendency towards replacement of spinners and 


weavers by automatic machinery. 


Clothing, second in importance to textile 
manufacturing in offering factory employment to 
women, accounted for about 375,000 women employed 
in 1929. Thewage level for women in the clothing 
industry varies considerably from branch to branch. 
Women seem to fare best in the coat and suit 
industry and in women's dresses other than cotton. 
Both branches are strongly unionized, and the 
earnings of the women employed in September 1938 
averaged approximately $23 per week. On the 


other hand, other branches in the clothing indus- 
try, notably the making of cheap cotton dresses 
and of underwear, are nonunion and pay low wages. 
For instance, 
averaged about $12 per week. 


women working on cotton dresses 


Food industries throughout the United States 
gave employment to more than 172,000 women in 
1929. Women constitute over three-fifths of the 
labor force in candy manufacturing and about half 
of the force in canneries, as compared with only 
one-fifth of the total number employed in bakeries 
and about one-tenth in slaughtering and meat 
packing. Candy-makirg is largely nonunion, with 
a comparatively low wage level, averaging in 
September 1938 approximately $15.40 per week. 


Fruit and vegetable canneries, large employers 
of women, are also characterized by low pay and 
The industry is highly 
seasoml, more so in some States than in others. 


irregular employment. 
Moreover, women in many canneries are not protected, 
as in other types of manufacture, by the Federal 
wage-hour law. In most States they are not 
covered even by the State labor laws. However, 
on the Pacific Coast earnings in canneries are 
stabilized partly through State minimumwage 
orders and partly through recently increased union- 


ization among the employees. Massachusetts and 


by Elizabeth D. Benham, 
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Wisconsin also have minimum-wage orders for fruit 


and vegetable canneries. 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In the nonmanufacturing field the two largest 
groups of women employed are household workers, 
estimated at a little over 2 million, andclerical 


employees, numberingslightly less than 2 million. 


Clerical work, long the goal of girls who 


must earn their own living, is now distinctly 
overcrowded, although large numbers of girls are 
still this work. 


clerical employees vary considerably, depending 


being trained for Wages of 


upon the locality and the nature of the job. 


Employment opportunities for women in stores 
are complicated by the increasec demand for part- 
time workers. Though some women may prefer a 
part-time job, others accept it only because they 
can find nothing better. The earnings of women 
employed in retail trade vary considerably with 
the type of store. For example, in 1938 women 
employed in shops in Illinois averaged 
between $16 and $19 a week, while those employed 
in department and limited-price stores made only 
between $10 and $12 a week. 
the District of Columbia have to date set minimum 
wage rates for women in retail trade ranging from 
$7.50 in Arkansas to $18 in Nevada. 


increase in the 


apparel 


Seventeen States and 


Recently 
there has been a considerable 
extent of unionization among workers employed in 
retail trade. 


In the telephone industry the use of the dial 
system has tended to reduce new employment oppor- 
tunities for women. In the larger companies, 
hours and pay for women are standardized and are 
reasonably good, but conditions in the smaller 
independent companies and in the rural areas leave 


much to be desired. 


Employment in beauty shops is still on the 
increase but in some places the trade is greatly 
overcrowded. Hours of work are very uncertain, 
often involving a considerable amount of evening 
work. Earnings are irregular, depending to a very 
However, 14 States and the 


of Columbia now have set minimum wage 


large extent on tips. 
District 


rates for women employed in beauty shops, ay 
in these States wages in general have been increasaj, 

The laundry industry has long been among the 
low-wage groups of industries. 


Average week) 


earnings of woman laundry workers in fiy 
localities studied by the Women's Bureau in 197 
to $11 9 in 


However, the earnings of woman laundry 


ranged from $9.05 in Kentucky 
Colorado. 
workers are now being raised in 23 States and th 
District of Columbia, due to the establishment of 
minimum wage orders in this industry. 


In the dry-cleaning establishments, earnings 
of the women employedare generally somewhat higher 
than in laundries. But in this industry too th 
establishment of minimum wage rates in 16 States ani 
in the District has tended to raise the level of 
earnings. Unionizationamong laundries and dyeing 
and cleaning workers has also made considerable 
progress, particularly in New York City and the 


nearby cities and towns. 


Cash wages for hotel and restaurant employees 
are generally low, due chiefly to the prevalence 
of the tip system, the offering of meals am 
lodging in lieu of wages, and the requirements in 
many instances that workers supply their om 
uniforms. 
the District of Columbia 


wages for women in hotels and restaurants. 


Minimum-wage orders in 13 States an 


have helped to raise 


Household employment and agricultural work 


are almost completely without any legal labor 
standards. 


week was found 


A cash wage of from $5 to $7 per 
to be 


for household employees, 


the most usual type oi 


remuneration according 
to reports from employment offices in four cities 
1936 through 1938. 


the workers wh 


covering the years In three 


of these cities, 90 percent of 


were paid on an hourly basis received less tha 


30 cents per hour. 


Most of the Federal and State labor laws whic 


protect woman workers in other occupations 4 


not apply to household employment or to agri 


culture. Neither has unionization made a 


notable headway in improving the lot of the mor 
than 2 million underpaid woman workers employé 


in these two occupations. 
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What Happened to Prices in December 1939 


Wholesale Prices. level of 


yholesale commodity prices remained unchanged in 


The general 


December. It was about 3 percent higher than in 


December 1938. Averaged over the i2 months of 1939, 


wholesale commodity prices were about 2 percent 


lower than in 1938. 
with 1926 as 100, 


index, 


year 1939, compared with 78.6 for 1938. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
averaged 77.1 for the 
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prevalence 
than the average for 1938. The Bureau's 


index, based on 1926 costs as 100, was 70.8 in 
December, 71.8 in November, and 72.4 in December 
1938. It averaged 70.9 for the 12 months of 1939 
and 72.7 for the year 1938. 


Retail Food Prices. For the lower 
whole, the average retail price of 84 important 
foodstuffs declined in December and was slightly 
below the level of December 1938. 


food prices for the entire year of 1939 also were 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1939 


Outstanding among the December gains in 
employment was the addition of approximately 
390,000 workers in retail stores to handle the 
heavy volume of Christmas shopping and the return 
of about 64,000 automobile workers to their jobs 
following the negotiation of a new union agree- 
ment. Smaller increases in employment were 
reported in a number of other manufacturing indus- 
and machine shops, 
aircraft, railroad car building, ship- 
building, and slaughtering and meat packing. 
Generally, the month of December records 
substantial curtailment in manufacturing activity 
with a consequent reduction in employment. This 
held true in December 1939 when the majority of 
manufacturing industries surveyed each month by 


tries, 
steel, 


including foundries 


workers on their pay rolls. The reductions jp 
employment were, however, generally smaller tha 
expected. The largest declines in factory employ. 
ment were in canning and preserving, sawmills, 
and radios and phonographs. 

In the nonmanufacturing industries, 
weather brought a substantial curtailment of 
employment on construction operations and ip 
quarries. Class I railroads laid off nearly 
30,000 workers, many of whom had been employei 
on outside maintenance-of-way projects. 

For all nonagricultural industries combined, 


winter 


however, employment in December increased } 
nearly a quarter of amillion to an estimate 
total of 34,940,000. It was approximatel; 


1,200,000 greater than in December 1938 and was 





the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


reported fewer 


higher than at any time since October 1937. 















































ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 
DECEMBER 1939, NOVEMBER 1939, and DECEMBER 1938 | 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
ateaaia DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
1939° 19 39% 1938 1939° 19 39% 1938 
All industries ...... 8,209,900/8,195,20017,421,400 |/$197,089, 000) $193,166,000/$165,200,000 | 
Durable-goods groups: 3,849,900|3,780, 800|3,227,100} 105,151,000] 101,501,000 79, 762,000 
Iron and steel ..... 994,900 991,400 804,900 29,360,000 29,140,000 21,026,000 
Machinery «+ <«-c-+e-s 1,000,000 983,300 813,800 29,034,000 27,893,000 21,090,000 
Transportation equipment 656,100 579,300 546,000 21,545,000 18,596,000 16,818,000 
Nonferrous metals 279,600 282,900 235,700 7,590,000 7,564,000 5,716,000 | 
6 a 8 we we Oe 647,100 664,400 579,600 12,123,000 12,584,000 10,195,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 293,000 300,000 266,900 6,810,000 6,990,000 5,948,000 | 
Nondurable-goods groups: | 4, 360,000|4,414,400|4,194, 300 91,938,000 91,665,000 85,438,000 
MS ct Kee 1,721,700|1,758,20011,660,400 29,066,000 29,425,000 27,083,000 
Teather «ssc ever 301,700 297,300 305,100 5,280,000 4,970,000 5,226,000 | 
a a ee ae ee 835,800 862,000 822,700 18,845,000 19,001,000 18,031,000 
Tobacco ..++-se-e+e- 90,800 91,800 92,200 1,387,000 1,399,000 1,373,000 
Paper and printing... 630,200] 623,900 601,200 17,365,000 16,976,000 16,129,000 | 
a 405,100 406,200 378,600 11,022,000 11,019,000 9,885,000 
PETE CTeee 124,700 126,200 112,100 3,437,000 3,472,000 3,010,000 
Unclassified ...... 250,000 248,800 222,000 5,536,000 5,403,000 4% ,701, 000 | 
* Preliminary # Revised | 
— 
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Durable-Goods Industries. The number of 


yorkers employed in durable-goods manufacturing 
increased by 69,100 in December and totaled 622,800 
higher than in December 1938. Although several 
durable-goods groups — nonferrous metals, lumber, 
stone, clay, and glass—reported fewer workers on 
their pay rolls than in November 1939, all groups 


yere employing more workers than in December 1938. 

Total weekly pay rolls in all durable-goods 
groups of industries combined rose $3, 650,000. 
The largest increase ($2,949,000) was reported in 
transportation equipment, largely automobiles. 
Weekly wage payments in durable-goods manufacturing 
in December aggregated nearly $25,400,000 higher 
than in the same month a year earlier. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Reductions in 
employment of 36,500 in textiles and 26,200 in 
foodstuffs combined withsmaller losses in tobacco, 
chemicals, and rubber resulted in a net decline 
of 54,400 workers for all nondurable-goods indus- 
tries combined. Approximately 165,700 more workers 
had jobs in December 1939 than in December 1938. 

Substantial increases in total weekly wage 
payments to workers employed in paper and printing 
and leather were more than sufficient to offset 
pay-roll declines in textiles, foodstuffs, rubber, 
weekly earnings for 
all nondurable-goods industries combined 
$273,000 higher than in November. They were 
$6,500,000 higher than in December 1938. 


and tobacco. As a result, 


were 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


The slight gain in the factory employment 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in December 
vas due to the further pick-up in employment in 
durable-goods manufacturing, which was nearly 20 
percent higher than in December 1938. The number 
of workers in nondurable-goods manufacturing 
declined slightly but was about 4 percent higher 
than in December 1938. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Total weekly wage payments of the durable- 
and nondurable-goods groups of industries were 
slightly higher in December than in the preceding 
month. The combined pay-roll index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics advanced to 103.9 in December 
as against 101.8 in the preceding month, 87.1 
in December 1938, and 100 as the average for 
the 3 years 1923-25. 





Factory Employment Index 
1923-25 = 100 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
good 
Factory employment in December 1939 averaged Weekly earnings: long 
about 38% hours per week. This was the same as $35.15 in automobiles Dece 
in the preceding month and about 1 hour per week 33.20 in blast furnaces and rolling mills iw 
more than in December 1938. Average hourly earn- 30.35 in foundries and machine shops las 
ings of 66 cents were slightly higher than in 21.20 in brick manufacturing foun 
November and in December a year ago. Weekly earn- 18.10 in sawmills and 
ings averaged approximately $26.25 in December-- Average weekly hours of work and average 
40 cents per week higher than in the preceding hourly and weekly earnings of workers employed 
month and $1.70 per week higher than in the in five selected nondurable-goods manufacturing 
preceding December. industries in December 1939 were-- 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT RETA] 
Em 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS Wer 
putes cecmene INCREASE OR DECREASE pecmeen INCREASE OR DECREASE conan INCREASE OR DECREASE Wee 
_ ee 1939 Caceeeen 1938 sae N weaen 1939 achaen 1GE _ poner 199 DECEMBER 19e Hot 
DECEMBER 1949 DECEMBER 1939 DECENBER 1959 DECEMBER 1%9 PECEOEN 149 DECEMBER 19% Wee 
Percent Percent Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent WHOL! 
Aircraft 2.5 + 29 + 0.5 73.5 - 1.8 - 3.7 $29.40} - 4.0 - 7.2 By 
Automobiles ..]| 37.5 + 2,2 + 4.6 93.5 ¢ ied + 0.9 35.15] + 2.4 + 5.6 ns 
Railroad cars 38.5 + 3.9 + 9.2 73.0 - 0.1 Wo change 28. i0 + 3.9 + 9.9 ~ 
Locomotives ..| 38.5 + 1.6 +17.2 78.0 + 0.4 + 1.4 30.10} + 2.0 +18.9 a 
Shipbuilding . .| 38.0 + O.8 + 2.0 86.0 + 1.8 + 1.2 32.90 + 3.3 + 3.1 tee 
vETAL 
In five selected durable-goods manufacturing Weekly hours: ap 
industries the average weekly hours of work and 42.0 in slaughtering and meat packing Nec 
average hourly and weekly earnings reported in 41.5 in paper and pulp Wee 
December 1939 were-- 37.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing ™ 
36.5 in petroleum refining hee 
Weekly hours: 36.0 in tires and inner tubes 
41.5 in foundries and machine shops Hourly earnings (in cents): ys 
39.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 97.5 in tires and inner tubes tes 
38.0 in brick manufacturing 97.0 in petroleum refining Wee 
37.5 in automobiles 68.0 in slaughtering and meat packing Hot 
37.0 in sawmills 63.0 in paper and pulp Wee 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Hourly earnings (in cents): a TELE 
93.5 in automobiles $35.25 in petroleum refining s 
85.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 35.10 in tires and inner tubes ma 
72.5 in foundries and machine shops 28.50 in slaughtering and meat packing fot 
56.0 in brick manufacturing 26.20 in paper and pulp Wee 
49.0 in sawmills 15.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Of the 10 selected durable- and nondurable- 


gods manufacturing industries, 8 reported a 


longer average workweek in December 1939 than in 


December 1938. The largest increases in the hours 





of work over the year interval were 15 percent in 
plast furnaces and rolling mills, 12 percent in 
foundries and machine shops, 6.5 percent in paper 


and pulp, and 4.6 percent in automobiles. 








EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS 
INCREASE OR 
DECEMBER NOV. 1939 
7 z0* T 
DEC. %9 

RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Rnployment..seeees 3,970,400 412.7 + 3.3 
Weekly pay roll... $75,546,000 +10.1 + 3.9 
Weekly hourSsseess 43.0 + 1.9 - 0.3 
Hourly earnings... $0.53 - 3.8 + 1.0 
Weekly earnings... $20.65 - 2.3 + 0.6 
WOLESALE TRADE 

Employment..seeesee 1,479,800 + 0.1 + 2.4 
Weekly pay roll... $45,789,000 + 0.1 + 4.5 
Weekly hourSe..ee- 41.5 + 0.4 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 - 0.3 + 2.9 
Weekly earnings... 29.85 + 0.1 + 2.1 
WETAL MINING 

Empioyment..ceccees 73,900 + 1.2 + 8.0 
Weekly pay roll... $2,141,000 + 3.2 +20.6 
Weekly hourSe.see-s 41.5 + 0.5 + 4.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.74 + 0.5 + 6.8 
Weekly earnings... $30.45 + 1.0 +11.7 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...seeses 427,500 - 1.8 + 4.3 
Weekly pay roll... $9,396,000 o42.1 + 5.0 
Weekly hourS..eees 28.5 -10.3 + 1.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 + 0.4 - 0.3 
Weekly earnings... $24.85 -10.1 + 0.6 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment. .essees 400,400 - 0.4 + 0.6 
Weekly pay roll... $13,737,000 + 0.6 + 2.8 
Weekly hourS.eeees 39.0 Ho Change - 0.3 
Hourly earnings... $0.81 + 1.1 + 2.7 
Weekly earnings... $31.30 + 1.1 + 2.2 
* 


IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 
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All 10 
average more per 
the 
Most of 
slight. 
percent increase in cotton-goods 
6.3 
brick manufacturing. 


the 


in 


selected industries paid on 
hour in December 1939 than 
corresponding month of 
the 


Outstanding among the gains were a 7.2 


the preceding year. 


increases in hourly earnings were 


manufacturing, 


percent in sawmills, and 4.5 percent in 


INDUSTRIES 





DECEMBER NOV. 


HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment...eeees 265,000 - 1.1 - 1.3 
Weekly pay roll... $4,022,000 - 0.9 Vo Chang 
Weekly hoursS....+.+- 46.5 - 0.3 Wo Chang 
Hourly earnings... $0.33 + 0.2 + 1.2 
Weekly earnings... $15.60 + 0.2 + 1.3 

POWER & LIGHT 
Employment...++e+- 297 , 600 - 0.4 + 1.7 
Weekly pay roll... $9,611,000 - 0.4 + 2.9 
Weekly hours..+.«+. 39.5 - 0.9 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.86 + 0.8 + 1.5 
Weekly earnings... $34. 10 - 0.1 + 1.1 

ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employmentereceees 185, 800 - 0.3 + 0.3 
Weekly pay roll... $6,055,000 + 0.4 2.2 
Weekly hours...+-- 46.0 + 0.7 + 0.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.72 + 0.2 0.9 
Weekly earnings... $33.30 + 0.7 + 1.2 

LAUNDRIES 
Employment......+- 220,700 - 0.1 + 2.3 
Weekly pay roll... $3,643,000 + 1.0 + 4.6 
Weekly hoursS..«e++- 43.0 + 0.8 - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.42 + 0.2 + 2.1 
Weekly earnings... $18.05 + 1.1 + 2.2 

DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment.+eeeess 57,000 - 0.5 - 0.6 
Weekly pay roll... $1,006,000 - 1.6 + 2.0 
Weekly hourS..+++- 41.5 + O.5 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.49 - 1.1 + 3.5 
Weekly earnings... $19.85 - 1.1 + 2.6 


Preliminary 








Business and Economic Conditions in December 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Cash income of farmers from the 
sale,of farm products was estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $651,000,000 in December 
as against $665,000,000 in the preceding month 
and $613,000,000 in December 1938. Government 
payments to farmers totaled $92,000,000 in Decem- 
ber, $75,000,000 in November, and $39,000,000 in 
December a year ago. Total cash income of farmers 
in 1939 including Government payments was esti- 
mated at $8,518,000,000. This is a 5=percent 
increase over the $8,081,000,000 reported in 1938. 


Farm Wage Rates. 
board were paid about $25.35 per month durin 
according 


Hired farm hands receivin 


the quarter ending January 1, 1940, 
to the Department of Agriculture. They average 
$24.85 for the quarter ending January 1, 193), 
and $22.10 1910.14, 
Monthly earnings of farm workers not receivin 


for the 5-year period 
board averaged $35.25 for the quarter endin 
January 1, 1940, $34.90 for the 3 months endin 
January 1, 1939, and $29.20 the 


period 1910-14, 


for 5—year 


© 





INDUSTRY 


Output of factories and mines usually declines 
substantially during the Christmas holidays. It 
also declined last December, but the volume of 
goods produced was still considerably higher than 
is usual for the month. As a result, the pro- 
duction index of the Federal Keserve Board which 
makes allowance for normal 


seasonal variations 


AND TRADE 


rose to 128, compared with 124 in November ai 
104 in December 1938, 
level. 


Steel mills continued t 
Production of autom- 
while lumber 
declined less sharply than is usual in Decenber, 


operate at a high 
biles and plate glass was larger, 


Department stores, mail order houses, and variety 
stores reported Christmas increases in sales. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. December output of passenger 
cars and trucks rose to 452,000 units -- about 
90,000 more than in the preceding month and 
64,000 more than in December 1938. 

Bituminous Coal. Nearly 37,300,000 tons of 
bituminous coal were mined in December. This 
compares with 42,830,000 tons in November 
%,550,000 tons in the preceding December. 

Building Construction. The value of building 
permits issued in 2,005 cities inDecember totaled 
nearly $149,000,000. This was considerably below 
the comparable November figure of $172,200,000 
ut was higher than in December 1938, when the 
cities 


and 


value of permits issued in these same 
mounted to $145,900,000. 





KO 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. 
and seasonally greater general consumption set 
a new production record of 11,850 million kilowatt 
Output 


Heavy demands from industry 


hours of electric energy in December. 
totaled 11,460 million kilowatt hours in November 
and 10,660 million kilowatt hours in December 1938. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 
railroads loaded on the average 652,500 cars of 
freight per week in December, compared with 
760,000 cars per week in the preceding month and 
589,000 cars per week in December a year ago. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots declined 
slightly to 5,165,000 tons in December. This 
compares with 5,460,000 tons in November and 
3,130,000 tons in December 1938. 





Government Employment and Relief in December 1939 


Employment in the Federal Service. About 
1,416,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
Government service in December. Of this number 
857,600 (excluding 129,900 force-account, super- 
and technical employees included under 
construction projects below) were in the executive, 
421,200 were in the military, 5,500 in the 
legislative, and 2,360 in the judicial service. 

Construction Projects. Employment and earnings 
provided at the siteof construction on Government 
projects in November were: 


visory, 


EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS 


Regular Federal Government 
appropriations. ...see. 

Public Works 
Administration.....++. 

tnited States Housing 
Authority. .cccccsssees 


255,100 $27,300,000 


166,700 15,900,000 


33,200 3,550,000 

Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation....ssseees 2,320 

457 ,320 


251,000 


All construction projects $47,001,000 


Work Projects. Nearly 2,175,000 persons were 
employed on projects financed by the Work Projects 
Administration in December. Their earnings during 
the month aggregated $112,600,000. In 
approximately 2,028,000 workers had W. P. A. jobs. 
They received $106,000,000 in wages. 


CC. C. and N.Y. A. 
workers, camp supervisors, 
employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
December at a total pay roll of $13,775,000. 
Approximately 295,300 persons had jobs on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration and 
their earnings for the month aggregated $5,430,000. 


November 


About 308,600 enrolled 
and instructors were 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 
Social Security Board from 108 urban areas indicate 
that about 789,100 families and single persons 
received $23,100,000 in general relief in Decen- 
ber. This was a decline of 1 percent in both 
the number of cases and funds disbursed compared 
with the preceding month. 











Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 

the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 
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